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Abstract 

The cost of textbooks has continued to impact students in higher education. Students have reported that they 
make decisions on which courses to take based on the specific cost of textbooks. Faculty have reported 
willingness to use open textbooks to help ease the burden on students but are unsure where to find viable 
options. We examined the responses of 676 students and 573 faculty from a large private university (Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah) to understand the real impact of textbooks costs to students and how they 
are dealing with this ongoing problem. We found that 66% of students at this institution have not purchased 
a textbook due to cost. We also discovered that 91% of faculty at this institution would be willing to use OER 
alternatives and that 53% of them would welcome assistance identifying and adapting materials for their 
course. 
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Introduction 

Textbooks have been a key pedagogical tool in the United States since the early 1800s, and 
educators have long been interested in providing the highest quality textbook possible to their 
students (Brandt, 1964). Textbooks are often the primary method of distributing course content and 
learning material to students. When selecting appropriate textbooks teachers are often faced with 
two challenges: access to quality material (Oakes & Saunders, 2002) and adapting the materials 
to fit their needs (Williams, 1983, p. 251). 

Although textbooks are an integral element in the educational process, there is still considerable 
debate on what constitutes a quality textbook. Textbook evaluation has been researched and 
discussed in the context of pedagogical improvement for many years, including the work of Franzen 
& Knight (1922) which is nearly a century old. Various scholars have suggested different ways to 
help teachers become more systematic and objective in their selection approach (Chastain, 1971; 
Tucker, 1975; Candlin & Breen, 1979; Daoud & Celce-Murcia, 1979; Williams, 1983; Sheldon, 1988; 
Skierso, 1991; Ur, 1996; Littlejohn, 1996). 

One aspect of textbook adoption in higher education that bears scrutiny is their cost. The average 
college student in the United States now spends over $900 per year on textbooks (Allen, 2010). 
This expense can be a large fraction of the overall cost of a college degree, particularly at community 
colleges. Indeed, the increasing textbook costs are making a college education prohibitively 
expensive for many students (Kingkade, 2011). Partly in response to the rising cost of textbooks, 
Open Educational Resources (OER) have been developed to reduce the cost of educational content, 
including textbooks. Recent research has shown that high quality, openly licensed textbooks can 
be made available to students at dramatically reduced costs, potentially eliminating the textbook 
barrier to a college education (Caswell, 2012). 
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The proliferation of OER provides a new option for evaluating, selecting and adapting textbooks. 
Open textbooks are OER that allow students and educators free access to openly licensed 
educational content. In most instances, open textbooks are licensed to allow teachers to modify the 
content and customize it for use in their own teaching environments. 

University professors, as well as K-12 teachers, schools, districts and states, are now able to 
draw upon OER to retain, reuse, revise, remix, and redistribute course textbooks at dramatically 
reduced costs (Wiley, 2014). These open textbooks can also be iteratively improved by the authors 
from year to year or from course to course. To make these improvements most effectively, educators 
need data about textbook efficacy and training on how to adapt them. 

While OER enables teachers to adapt material to better suit the needs of their students it can 
also provide an opportunity for students and school districts to save substantial amounts of money 
by eliminating the need to purchase expensive textbooks (Bliss, Hilton, Wiley &Thanos, 2013; Hilton 
& Wiley, 2011). In the present study, we sought to first explore college students’ perceptions of the 
costs of textbooks and potential impact of adopting OER. We then discuss faculty members’ 
willingness to consider open textbooks as a viable solution to textbook costs. 

Students and the Costs of Higher Education 

Rising costs of higher education in the United States have made it so that the percentage of the 
cost of college borne by students (as opposed to government) has risen from 33% to more than 
50% over the last 30 years (The Pell Institute, 2015). Between 2004 and 2012 the total student 
debt in the United State nearly tripled from $364 billion in 2004 to $966 billion in 2012 (Lee, van 
der Klaauw, Haughwout, Brown & Scally, 2014). These costs have risen so rapidly that the federal 
government has created a College Scorecard project, in order to help students better understand 
the costs associated with attending various colleges (Whitehouse, 2016). 

Textbooks are a significant part of the costs facing students, and in some instances, such as 
community colleges, can be even more expensive than tuition. The College Board (2013), estimated 
that full-time students at public two-year colleges spend $1270 per year on textbooks and course 
supplies. In contrast, two semesters of tuition at California community colleges cost $1104 (assuming 
twelve credits taken each semester). The cost of textbooks can be extremely troublesome for 
students; Selnack (2014) surveyed 2,039 college students from more than 150 different university 
campuses and found that 93.6% were concerned with textbook costs and that nearly half reported 
that textbook costs influenced the classes they took each semester. 

Perhaps most significant is the impact that textbook costs can have on student academic behavior. 
The Florida Virtual Campus, which combines 12 public universities and 28 public colleges across 
Florida, conducted a survey (2012) of 22,129 university students and found the following: 

• 63% of students reported not having purchased a required textbook due to cost, 

• 35% reported taking fewer courses because of the financial impact of high textbook costs, 

• 14% reported dropping a course because of the financial impact of high textbook costs 

• 10% withdrew from a course because of the financial impact of high textbook costs 

Faculty Perceptions of Open Textbooks 

While there are many aspects to the costs of higher education, the typical professor cannot do 
anything about them (e.g. the cost of tuition). However, many faculty members do control the 
textbooks that they assign. Because open textbooks are free, faculty adoption of open textbooks 
can significantly decrease costs for students. One persistent challenge is that many faculty members 
are not aware of OER. Allen and Seaman (2014) surveyed a nationally representative sample of 
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2,144 college faculty members in the United States and found that only 34% of respondents were 
aware of OER. Moreover, they found that proven efficacy and trusted quality were the most important 
factors for faculty in determining which textbooks to adopt. 

In terms of quality, faculty who have used OER have expressed positive perceptions of the quality 
of the OER textbooks they have used in multiple studies (Bliss et al., 2013). Moreover, Hilton (2016) 
examined nine efficacy studies when OER were substituted for traditional textbooks, and found that 
students using OER did as well as or better than students using commercial products. The mantra 
that “you get what you pay for” does not actually apply to the use of OER. 

In a similar perception-study of 80 teachers, Bliss et al. (2013) found that only 9% of teachers 
reported negative impressions of the OER material they used, while 34% stated that the open 
textbooks were better and 55% said they were the same. They also found that more than 20 percent 
of the positive teacher comments reflected a feeling that the cost of the OER textbook was better 
both for the students and for them as instructors as well. In addition, a third of teacher comments 
praised the customization and adaptability of OER material. 

From the existing literature, it appears that students have been deeply concerned with the cost 
of textbooks and report that these costs negatively impact their academic performance. Faculty who 
have used open textbooks seem to value them, and yet approximately two-thirds are not aware of 
them. In the present study, we sought to better understand student and faculty feelings regarding 
cost and open textbook adoption. While some of our questions replicate, and confirm what has 
previously been done, we also explored how students perceive that they would spend the money 
they saved if they did not have to purchase textbooks as well as the willingness of faculty members 
who have not previously used open textbooks to begin using them. Specifically, this study was 
guided by the following primary research questions: 

1. How do students perceive that textbook costs influence their academic success? 

2. What would students do with the money they saved if they didn’t buy textbooks? 

3. What are students’ general feelings about textbook costs? 

4. What percentage of faculty were willing to consider using open textbooks? 

5. What percentage of faculty wanted help finding open textbooks? 

6. Why do faculty members say they would or would not be willing to use an open textbook? 
Methodology 

To investigate these questions, we gathered data from two separate surveys (one for faculty 
n= 2417) and one to (n=3115) that were administered between February and March of 2016. This 
survey took place at Brigham Young University (Provo, UT), a large private religious university 
located in the United States. Faculty participants were asked questions about their perception and 
understanding of OER as it pertains to textbooks and textbooks usage. Student participants were 
randomly selected juniors and seniors and consisted of a variety of different majors and academic 
foci. They were surveyed regarding textbook costs and what they would do with money saved from 
offset costs were OER to be adopted. 

Data Collection 

The evaluation instrument included fixed response and open-ended questions to allow for free 
response feedback from the students and faculty. These open response comments were analyzed 
and coded for patterns as to what students might do with the money they saved by using OER 
textbooks. Faculty responses as to why they would/would not use OER textbooks were also coded 
to further understand the implications of their responses. 
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Instruments 

Our instruments (see Appendix A for a copy of both the student and faculty survey) were drawn 
from previously peer-reviewed tools based on a similar study conducted by Bliss, Robinson, Hilton 
and Wiley (2013) as well as by Florida Virtual Campus (2012). The questionnaires were developed 
by a measurement expert to help ensure validity and reliability. The student survey included 14 
questions, three of which were open response. While the first 13 questions dealt directly with the 
subject of textbook costs, the final question allowed the participants to provide any additional 
thoughts or comments on the subject. 

The faculty survey had 18 questions of which 8 were open-response. It should be noted that in 
this survey an ‘open textbook’ was defined as “.. .digital textbooks that are (1) free of charge and 
(2) provide faculty with permission to make a wide range of changes, customizations, and 
improvements.” We acknowledge that open textbooks are available in printed formats; however, 
since most open textbooks are used digitally, we used this simplified definition. 

Data Coding Procedures 

For open-ended questions a coding schema was developed by two individuals to analyze the 
information provided. After reviewing all the responses, we identified several categories. Responses 
were reviewed and grouped into these categories. We arrived at the final codes after multiple iterations. 

For the faculty survey the key open-ended questions related to their willingness to use or not use 
open textbooks’, specifically-why they would and would not be willing to use them. As the question 
was analyzed: “Why would you be willing to use an open textbook?”, many responses also included 
reasons why they would not. 

We conducted a knowledge-based sentiment analysis (Ortony, Clore & Collins, 1990) to gather 
information on general perceptions, and then implemented exploratory coding procedures to search 
for emergent themes across student and faculty responses. The data were coded by multiple 
researchers to try to accommodate for reviewer interpretation of results. 

Results 

Student Findings 

Eight themes emerged for the question, “If you didn’t have to pay for textbooks, how would you use 
the money you saved?” These themes were used to create related codes as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Comment Codes and Grouping for Student Responses 


Code # 

Code Name 

Key Coding Words and Phrases 

1 

Housing 

Rent, room, housing costs. 

2 

Food 

Food, groceries, board, meals 

3 

Savings and debt reduction 

Savings, investments, pay off debt 

4 

Transportation 

Gas, car repairs, transportation needs 

5 

Health 

Dr. bills, prescriptions 

6 

Education 

Upgrade computer, supplies, pay off loans 

7 

Clothes 

Clothes, new shoes 

8 

Recreation 

Travel, dates, social activities 
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How do students perceive that textbook costs influence their academic success? 

The total number of student respondents that fully participated (i.e. students who answered each 
question) in the survey was 676 (for a response rate of 21.7%). The survey was voluntary and not 
associated with a specific class, or assignment. Students said that on average they paid $100 per 
textbook, which, depending on the number and type of classes taken could be about $1,000 per 
year. In total, 66% of students said they had not purchased a textbook because of its cost. Of those 
students, 47% said that not purchasing the textbook negatively affected their grade in the class 
(representing 28% of all respondents). In a free response section, one student directly commented 
on this issue, stating, “The $200-600 I save every three months is worth dropping a half GPA point.” 

Perhaps even more significantly, 86% of students said that they have delayed purchasing a 
textbook because of cost and of those 52% believe that delaying this purchase negatively affected 
their grade in the class. In terms of time to graduation, it may be significant that 20.6% of students 
reported they had registered for fewer courses because of related textbooks costs. In addition, 
33.28% of students said they had delayed taking, or had not registered for, a specific section of a 
course because of textbook costs. 

What would students do with the money they saved if they didn’t buy textbooks? 

Students were asked in an open-response format what they would spend their money on if textbooks 
were free. As expected, there was a wide variety of responses given by the 651 students who chose 
to share what they would do with the money that could be saved if they weren’t required to purchase 
textbooks. In reviewing these responses 8 separate themes emerged as outlined in table 2. Because 
each comment could conceivably receive multiple codes, the total number of comment codes 
exceeds the number of actual comments. 


Table 2: Comment Codes from Student Open Response 


Comment Category 

Number of Times Coded 

Percent of Total Codes 

Housing 

323 

28.86% 

Food 

317 

28.32% 

Savings 

230 

20.55% 

Education 

119 

10.63% 

Transportation 

58 

5.18% 

Recreation 

48 

4.28% 

Health 

15 

1.34% 

Clothes 

9 

0.80% 


Housing made up 28.86% of the open responses that were given. Most students have housing 
costs and expressed that they would redirect any savings to housing costs. The savings, however 
are only a fraction of typical housing costs, so it was unclear how the degree financial savings from 
using OER textbooks would help offset that cost. However, upon examining the responses, the 
following comment exemplifies the sentiment shared: “To pay for housing and food so that I didn’t 
have to work as many hours. It would positively influence my ability to focus on school and creating 
opportunities for post-graduation.” In other words, saving money on textbooks would enable the 
students to work less hours and help offset the cost of housing. 
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The second category was that of using the savings to purchase healthier food--especially, fresh 
fruits and vegetables which can be expensive. Students expressed that they had encountered times 
when they were forced to choose between food expenses and textbook costs. Examples of comments 
that reflect this include the following: “To eat healthier. I would spend more money on good food.” 

Students also commented that if they could save money on textbooks that they would use those 
savings to pay off student loans, or simply put the money in savings. This finding showed that money 
is often put towards education either directly or indirectly. The following response reflects this intent: 

“I have a family. I would use it for better groceries, clothing needs or shoes, but most of the time 
the money is from a loan. If I didn’t have to get textbooks, I could get smaller school loans. That 
would be incredible.” 

What are students’ general feelings about textbook costs? 

At the end of the survey students were invited to share any final thoughts that they had about 
textbook costs. Out of the 653 students who completed the survey, 601 (over 92%) provided 
feedback in the free response portion that asked for their general comments about textbooks. Of 
these comments, 12 (1.5%) were positive, 44 (7.3%) were neutral, and 325 (54.1%) were negative 
statements. Furthermore, an additional 223 (37.1%) were categorized as extremely negative. 
Positive comments were overwhelmingly conditioned on textbook cost and quality, such as 
“I understand, to a point, why textbooks are so expensive. I have no problem paying 100-200 dollars 
per textbook,” and “I appreciate keeping textbooks when it was a good, thought out, well written 
choice.” Neutral comments tended to offer the student’s alternate approaches to obtaining textbooks 
or class materials without discussing the cost of textbooks. For instance, one student stated, “I like 
how you can rent textbooks for a semester,” and another remarked they “like when teachers use 
free online articles instead.” 

Negative statements reflected many student frustrations, especially regarding the bookstore buy¬ 
back, teachers insisting on students having the newest editions, and being required to purchase 
textbooks that rarely were used. Examples of negative responses include, “Often a professor 
requires a costly textbook that we can’t sell back for hardly anything. Sometimes I buy a textbook 
and we don’t even use it,” and “New editions don’t usually change enough to be worth the cost.” 
Extremely negative responses differed from negative responses in the intensity of diction and subject 
matter. One student described, “It is absurd to ask students to pay for books when perfectly viable 
resources exist online for free.” Other response asserted, “Textbooks are the biggest scam targeting 
the poorest demographic. Requiring specific editions is a gross abuse of power for monetary gain” 
and “THEY ARE COMPLETELY RIPPING YOU OFF. Someone along the line is greedy. Why do 
we need to keep having the most updated versions? I just hate it all.” The sentiment analysis showed 
that students had strong opinions regarding textbook costs that were especially directed towards 
traditional textbook publishers. 

Faculty Findings 

Six specific themes emerged from coding and analysis of the faculty responses. The Faculty Survey 
Table 3 lists the final codes as well as their generic grouping used in the present study. 
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Table 3: Comment Codes and Grouping for Faculty Responses 


Code # 

Code Name 

Key Coding Words and Phrases 

1 

Save money 

Save money, reduce costs to students 

2 

Equal quality 

Equal quality, suitable, well developed 

3 

Variety 

Change, different, new 

4 

Convenience 

Digital, easy to access, keep 

6 

Customize content 

Modifiable, update, keep current 


What percentage of faculty were willing to consider using open textbooks and would like help 
identifying them? 

In total, 573 of faculty members completed this survey for a response rate of 23.7%. Participants 
were asked to share the courses that they taught, their age as well as their current rank or position 
with the institution. A breakdown of academic rank of participating faculty is as follows: professor 
(30.18%), associate professor (29.47%), assistant professor (20.00%), and adjunct faculty (20.35%). 

While an overwhelming majority (90%) of respondents were open to the notion of using open 
resources, it was contingent upon the OER being ‘suitable’, or at least equal in quality to what they 
were currently using. For those indicating that they would be willing to using OER replacements for 
their classes almost 69% were not aware of specific OER alternatives to the materials. However, 
53% of faculty who were willing to use open textbooks indicated that they would appreciate help in 
finding and identifying open textbook alternatives. 

Why do faculty members say they would be willing or not willing to use an open textbook? 

Faculty could share open responses as to why they would or would not be willing to use open 
textbooks. We created six main themes as outlined in Table 4. Of the total number of faculty that 
participated in the survey (574), 83% chose to share their comments (474) and feelings on why 
they would be willing to use OER materials. These responses were collected and grouped into six 
distinct categories. The desire by the faculty to save students money, or to alleviate the cost of 
education represented a majority (74%) of the responses. Examples of this sentiment include 
comments like: “.. .anything to save the students money...” and “.. .to help reduce the financial 
burden to students...”. 

The second theme (25% or 121 of the comments) that emerged had to do with the notion that 
OER content had to be equal to the material that they were currently using. Responses in this area 
include comments like: “I don’t mind using OER if it is of equal quality”, “The content must be suitable 
to what I am currently using”, and “If the OER textbooks are well developed with adequate exercises 
and sample problems.” It was interesting to note that 13% of faculty were also interested in providing 
students (OER) materials in order to improve accessibility. 
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Table 4: Comment Codes for Faculty Open Response 


Comment Category 

Number of Responses 

Percent of Total (responses) 

Save students money 

350 

74.15% 

Equal quality 

121 

25.63% 

Convenient access 

62 

13.13% 

Ability to customize content 

50 

10.59% 

Variety in classroom 

26 

5.51% 


There were seven (less than 1% of total) responses from faculty to the question as to why they 
would not use open resources. This response was underwhelming as compared to the responses 
that expressed positive sentiment towards OER. These comments focused on a few common 
themes such as the lack of time, lack of technology and the lack of practice exercises. The comments 
suggest some common misconceptions regarding OER and included statements like the following: 
“I don’t want to invest the time to rebuild my course.” And that the lack of certain technologies like 
wireless networks would prohibit the use of OER because “.. .wireless isn’t available in [my area 
of] our building...” or that the use of electronic devices would cause “.. .a unique cognitive burden 
of distraction...”. These comments suggest that there is an opportunity to educate some on what 
OER is and how both students and faculty can benefit from its use. The notion that OER implies a 
tethered, or digital-only requirement supports the opportunity that more information, or formal training 
is needed. 

Discussion 

This study could highlight some perceptions and feelings about student textbook costs and faculty 
perceptions of the same. Students reported that they would use the savings that open textbooks 
afford them to address personal financial needs including housing and healthy eating choices. 
Students also would redirect this money into reducing debt and furthering their education. As in the 
Florida Virtual University (2012) report students reported that textbook costs negatively affect their 
academic performance. They also report postponing taking certain courses because of textbook 
prices. Perhaps most significantly, registering for fewer courses causes students to delay graduation 
and can add to the overall cost of their education. The aggregated influence of approximately one- 
fifth of all students taking fewer courses because of textbook costs can be significant. The potential 
impact of money saved for students would improve quality of living, decrease cost of education, 
and would often be invested into educational pursuits. 

The impact at Brigham Young University was generally smaller than that reported by Florida Virtual 
Campus (2012). This may be because Brigham Young University is a highly selective private school. 
The availability of “all you can eat” full-time tuition tiers at Brigham Young University, compared to 
community college contexts where students pay for each credit, likely contributes to this difference 
as well. We find it noteworthy that, even in the context of a highly selective private school, textbook 
costs have a significant impact on students. It is interesting to note that the data obtained in this 
survey is like the findings of the Florida Virtual Campus in which 63% of students surveyed in Florida 
did not purchase the suggested course textbook because of price. Similarly, in our study, 66% of 
students at this institution made a similar choice and choose to not purchase the textbook suggested 
because of cost. These findings broadly suggest that students at this institution make similar choices 
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as the students surveyed in the Florida Virtual Campus survey in that they are aware of the cost 
of textbooks and make decisions as to whether they will, or will not, purchase course material based 
on price. 

The fact that over one third of the students select specific sections of a course because of textbook 
costs is intriguing because it implies that textbook cost may be playing a larger role in student life 
than faculty realize. Institutions should consider providing faculty support in evaluating and adopting 
open textbooks because improved student performance and quicker graduation rates would benefit 
the institution. 

It was not surprising to learn that students did not appreciate high textbook costs, but the volume 
of extremely negative responses indicates that many students feel like they are being exploited in 
the system of higher education. The various stakeholders need to realize the deep sense of frustration 
experienced by many college students. 

The responses from faculty show that most are willing to use open textbooks but would like to 
have some direction and/or training on how to use them. The prevailing attitude was an 
acknowledgement that textbook prices are high and faculty feel sympathy for the cost burden that 
is placed upon students. Faculty would like to help students offset the cost of education and are 
open to exploring the use of OER. Although the barriers of adopting OER are high, faculty who are 
aware appear to be willing to invest in adopting OER with the proper institutional support. The 
implications of this are that awareness of OER is still low and needs to be increased, and support 
for implementation needs to be supported by the institution because the desire to explore OER for 
student benefit exists. 

While our study did not focus directly on the impact of open textbook adoption on student 
achievement it is an extremely important outcome for future studies. It would be equally interesting 
to explore how students leverage OER after their time with an institution and how that affects their 
lifelong learning pursuits and interests. Future research should look at not only the differences in 
student success rates across teachers and across time but also how and if they chose to continue 
to access OER for areas of interest of their own choosing. In other words, does the practice of using 
OER affect their study after they leave the institutions of formal study. 

Conclusion 

We acknowledge that this study has several limitations. First, this study relies solely on self-report 
data and does not examine actual student behavior. For example, these data do not clearly 
demonstrate that students who save money on textbooks truly take additional courses. Additional 
studies should focus on confirming these changes in student behaviors (Fischer, Hilton, Robinson 
& Wiley, 2015). Second, this survey focused primarily on student and faculty perceptions of costs 
related to open digital texts; it would be interesting to explore whether faculty perceptions would 
have changed had the possibilities of open printed materials been explored. 

Another key limitation is that this study took place only at one university and only involved specific 
class levels of students on campus. Several comments and feedback given reflected the notion that 
underclassmen (Freshmen and Sophomores) may spend more money on core, or required 
coursework. It would also be interesting in a future study to evaluate the open responses of both 
the faculty and students and determine if the textbook costs vary, or are the similar, between different 
majors and across academic disciplines. Additional studies would probably benefit from gathering 
data from multiple institutions and from different student types and demographics across the United 
States and other locations. 
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This study revealed some key perceptions and feeling of faculty and students toward OER. The 
potential impact from an academic perspective that 66% of students surveyed say that they have 
not purchased a textbook because of cost. Of those, 47% say that not purchasing the textbook 
negatively affected their grade in the class. In a similar trend, 86% of students say that they have 
delayed purchasing a textbook because of cost and of those that delayed purchase 52% report that 
this negatively affected the grade received. 37% of students reported that they have dropped a 
course because of textbook costs and 21% have registered for fewer courses. 4% of students in 
the survey say that not being able to purchase a textbook because of cost has caused them fail or 
withdraw from the course. Clearly the cost of textbooks can impact academic progress when students 
delay taking courses or withdraw altogether from classes in which they are enrolled. 

The study revealed that 83% of faculty surveyed are aware of the price of the textbooks they 
require students to purchase. Of total responses, 69% were not aware of OER alternatives and of 
that number 53% would appreciate help identifying suitable alternatives. Most revealing, however, 
is that 91% of the faculty in this survey said that they would be willing to use an OER materials in 
the classroom. 

Using OER textbooks can decrease the total cost of education for students and potentially improve 
graduation rates. Faculty are willing to use OER to reduce the financial burden placed on students 
but would welcome assistance in locating and adapting suitable OER alternatives. 
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Appendix A 

A copy of the student instrument is included here: 

Q1 - Clicking the button below indicates that you have read and understood the above consent 
and desire of your own free will to participate in this study. 

Q2 - What college/university are you attending? 

Q3 - Approximately how much money do you spend per class on textbooks? 

Q4 - How do you pay for textbooks? 

Q5 - Have you ever not purchased a textbook for a class because of the cost of the textbook? 

Q6 - Do you think that not purchasing the textbook influenced your grade in the course in a negative 
way? 

Q7 - Has not purchasing a textbook contributed to your decision to drop a course? 

Q8 - Has not purchasing a textbook ever caused you to fail or withdraw from a course? 

Q9 - Have you ever delayed purchasing a textbook for a class because of the cost of the textbook? 

Q10 - Do you think that delaying purchasing the textbook influenced your grade in a negative way? 

Q11 - Have you ever registered for fewer courses because of textbooks costs? 

Q12 - Have you ever not registered for a specific section of a course because of textbook costs? 

Q13 - If you didn’t have to pay for textbooks, how would you use the money you saved? 

Q14 - What additional thoughts would you like to share regarding textbook costs? 

A copy of the faculty survey is included here: 

Q1 - What is your academic appointment/rank? 

Q2 - What is your age? 

Q3 - What courses do you typically teach? (e.g. introductory physics) 

Q4 - Do you require students to purchase a textbook or other commercially published resources 
for use in your classes? 

Q5 - In the course(s) where you do not require students to purchase textbooks or other commercially 
published materials, what do you use in place of these resources? 

Q6 - How much do the substitute materials cost? 

Q7 - How did you find the substitute materials? 

Q8 - How do you choose textbooks for lower-division courses? (catalogue numbers 100-200 or 
1000 - 2000 ) 

Q9 - Do you know the list price of the textbook or other commercially published resources you 
require your students to purchase? 

Q10 - Approximately how much do they cost? 

Q11 - How do you choose textbooks for upper-division undergraduate courses? (catalogue numbers 
300-400 or 3000-4000—not graduate courses) 

Q12 - Removed 

Q13 - The following questions ask you about “open textbooks.” By “open textbooks” we mean digital 
textbooks that are (1) free of charge and (2) provide faculty with permission to make a wide 
range of changes, customizations, and improvements. Are you aware of any open textbooks 
that could be used to replace traditional textbooks or other commercially published resources 
in your course? 

Q14 - If a suitable open textbook could be identified for the course you teach, would you be willing 
to use it? 
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Q15 - Why would you be willing to use an open textbook? 

Q16 - Why would you not be willing to use an open textbook? 

Q17 - Would you like assistance in identifying a suitable open textbook? 

Q18 - Please provide your name and email address so that a campus librarian can assist you in 
identifying a suitable open textbook for your course(s). 
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